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THE PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION é[|IIT] 
ONTEMPLATION is essentially an experience of our 


divine sonship. It is an experiential recognition, a 

“taste,” an interior awakening, an intimate and personal 

appreciation of the truth that God loves us not only as 

our Creator but as our Father. More, that He is actually 
present to us as our ‘‘Father,”’ that is, as the source of our super- 
natural life, our charity. Contemplation is our personal response to 
His intimate presence in our souls. We suddenly realize that we are 
mysteriously confronted with the infinitely rich source of all being 
and all love, and although we do not “‘see’’ Him, for we meet 
Him in the obscurity of faith, yet there is something in the very 
center of our substance, something at the apex of our being, that 
leaps with elation at this contact with the Spirit of Him who is 
Almighty, and this elation springs forth to proclaim His presence 
in every fibre of our being and to praise Him from the marrow of 
our bones. This is something of what St. Paul meant when he said: 
“And because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying ‘Abba, Father’!”” (Gal. 4:6). 

But, from what we have said earlier, the recognition of our 
union of sonship with God must also imply some recognition of 
our union with all those who live by the same Spirit and who are 
one with us in the One Son of God, the Mystical Christ. That is 
why the great patristic tradition of Christian mysticism draws 
heavily on St. Paul’s doctrine of Agape and insists that contempla- 
tion is essentially communal in its character, since the union of love 
with God, which is the cause of contemplation, is inseparable from 
union with our brethren in God. 

All this is easily seen in Christ’s own doctrine of contempla- 
tion. “‘He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me. And he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father: 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him. ..’’ (John 
14:21). And our Lord adds that this is impossible unless we also 
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love one another: for the greatest commandment, upon which His 
manifestation of Himself to us depends, is precisely that we lov 
one another. ‘“This is my commandment, that you love one ap. 
other as I have loved you” (John 15:12). 

However, what concerns us here is the psychology of this con. 
templative experience of God. How does contemplation take plax 
in the soul, and how are the psalms fitted to produce it? 

Generally speaking, this “experiential recognition” of God by 
the contemplative takes place on two different levels. When Jesus 
met the two disciples on the road to Emmaus, on the afternoon of 
the first Easter Sunday, ‘their eyes were held and they did not 
know him” but nevertheless “their heart was burning within 
them whilst he spoke to them in the way and opened to them th 
Scriptures.” But when they reached the village of their destination 
and Jesus, pressed by their ardent love, sat down to break brea 
with them, ‘‘their eyes were opened and they knew him and h 
vanished out of their sight’ (Luke 24:16, 32, 31). The first of 
these recognitions suggests to us the common experience of what is 
called ‘‘living faith.” The second offers a good analogy for mystica | 
contemplation properly so-called.’ 

Although faith is formally in the intellect, it is nevertheless: 
perception of God that is impregnated with affectivity since, on the 
one hand, the God we attain by faith is at the same time infinite 
Truth and infinite Love and on the other, the faith that attains to 
Him is an act of the intellect moved by the loving will. In actual 
fact, then, ‘‘living faith’’ is a faith that obscurely responds to th 
reality of God by a movement of love. Faith is penetrated with 
love. It only establishes a living contact between the soul and God 
in so far as it is vitalized by charity. 

But the more intense is the love that moves us to seek God be 
neath the analogical formulas of revealed truth that in a sens 








*I only wish here to make a legitimate application of this Gospel text. Al- 
though the first example taken is probably a literal expression of the experienc 
of ‘“‘living faith,’’ the second is not precisely what I mean by mystical con- 
templation since it was, probably, a grace of the order of gratiae gratis ate 
and, in any case, it was a vision. The mystical contemplation which concer 
us in this article is an experience of God in obscurity, a recognition that is not 
achieved by the senses or through the medium of any species, intelligible or other 
wise. The second Gospel example, then, is used here only as an analogy. 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


conceal and disguise Him (since words are inadequate to represent 
Him as he really is in Himself), the more vital will be the grasp of 
our faith upon the reality of God beneath the formulas to which 
the intellect adheres in obedience to the movements of grace that 
inflame the loving will. So, in the experience of living faith our 
“eyes are held’”’ in so far as the intellect is in darkness and assents 
without intrinsic evidence to the truths proposed to us. We do not 
realize how close God is to us, and yet our “hearts burn within 
us” because of the ardor of our love. 

This ardor of love constitutes a kind of indirect experience of 
God. The interior soul, without yet realizing how much this exper- 
ience can mean, becomes aware, by a kind of ingenuous reflection 
upon this burning of love, that it must be a sign or an effect of the 
presence of God. And thus it seeks Him with a more or less con- 
scious and enlightened ardor in the pages of Scripture and especial- 
ly in the prayers of the liturgy and the verses of the psalms. Such 
a person soon finds that there is hardly a line in the office, hardly 
a word in the Mass that is not capable, at one time or another, 
of awakening this interior burning of love that mutely betrays the 
fact that God is close at hand. 

This “‘living faith’ then becomes habitual. It transforms the 
office from a routine into a constant joy. Living faith turns our 
psalmody into contemplation. True, it may only be a “‘masked”’ 
or “‘veiled’’ contemplation — one that is not fully developed or 
consciously aware of its own potentialities. Nevertheless, it is quite 
sufficient to make the recital of the office contemplative in a very 
real sense. It enlivens our choral prayer with frequent experi- 
ential ‘‘recognitions’” of God in His inspired words, it trains us 
to sense His comings and goings in our own heart, it gives us 
eyes that penetrate into the deepest meanings of the psalms and 
brings us under the intimate guidance of the Holy Spirit, who is 
ever anxious to lead us on to a deeper and deeper penetration of 
the mysteries of our redemption. 

Finally, these movements of obscure and loving faith soon gain 
a hold over our minds and wills. If we are quick to respond to 
them, we find that they lovingly retain us and hold us, for long, 
thoughtless moments, under their spell. Thus we quite easily and 
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spontaneously come to spend much of the time of our office jy 
these smooth flights of simple repose, gliding through the vers; 
of the psalms with our hearts absorbed in a simple gaze upon th 
God who is invisible but near, and whose love now holds 
captive by its unworldly charm. 

But it also happens — and this is rarer — that under the pre. 
sure of a very great love, or in the darkness of a conflict that exacts 
a heroic renunciation of our whole self, or in the ecstasy of a 
sudden splendid joy that does not belong to this earth, the soul 
will be raised out of itself. It will come face to face with th 
Christ of the psalms. In an experience that might be likened toa 
flash of dark lightning, a thunderclap on the surface of the abyss, 
“its eyes will be opened and it will know Him and He will vanish 
from its sight.” 

This tremendous and momentary blaze of recognition is not 
produced by reflection on a created effect in the soul. It is th 
flash of a flame that is touched off by an immediate contact of the 
substance of the soul with God Himself. In one terrific second that 
belongs not to time but to eternity the whole soul is transfixed and 
illumined by the tremendous darkness which is the light of God. 
And from the heart of that darkness speaks the voice of the eternal 
Christ, and now, although we still cannot be said to ‘‘see,”’ we 
experience in all truth what before we only believed, and we know 
that He is the Son of God, the King of Glory, and that ‘‘He is in 
the Father and we are in him and he is in us.’” 

It is sometimes given to a soul, in an experience of love that is 
absolutely terrible, to enter deeply into the mystery of Christ's 
passion as it is presented to us by the Holy Spirit, in the psalms. At 
such a moment, one can experience something of what St. Paul 
spoke of in a text which is the keynote of the Holy Week liturgy 
since it opens the epistle for Palm Sunday, is repeated in the 
gradual of Holy Thursday and recurs over and over again in the 
antiphon of all the canonical hours from Holy Thursday to 
Holy Saturday: ‘‘Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 





*This is another of the key texts in the mystical theology of Christ's dis- 
course at the Last Supper. ‘‘In that day you shall know that I am in my Father 
and you in me and I in you” (John 14: 20). 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


be equal with God; but emptied himself taking the form of a serv- 
ant... . He humbled himself becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. For which cause God hath exalted him and 
hath given Him a name that is above all names. . . .”” (Phil. 
2:5-10). 


“Hoc enim sentite in vobis.’”’ Perhaps the old expression, ‘“‘let 
this mind be in you,”’ does not quite convey to us all that St. Paul 
means. We are to experience what Christ experienced. The same 
thing has to happen to us. We have a live through it. Or rather, 
Christ has to live through it again in us. And what does He have 
to live through? This emptying, this total outpouring of our- 
selves, until we too have to cry ‘““Consummatum est!” ‘“‘Round 
about me are many bulls, the strong bulls of Basan hem me in. 
They open their mouth against me like a lion, ravening and roar- 
ing. I am poured out like water. All my bones are disjointed: my 
heart has become like wax, it melts in my bowels. My throat is 
dried up like a potsherd and my tongue cleaves to my jaws. Thou 
hast brought me down to the dust of death...” (Ps. 21:13-16). 


It can sometimes happen that we too are brought down, by 
Christ’s love, into the dust of death. Then we know, somewhat 
as He knows, what it is to be poured out like water. It is the 
terrible experience of seeing oneself slowly turn inside out. It is 
the frightful taste of a humility that is not a virtue but the very 
agony of truth. This ghastly emptying, this inexorable gutting 
of our own appalling nonentity, takes place under the piercing 
light of the revealed word, the light of infinite Truth. But it is 
something far more terrible still: we find ourselves eviscerated 
under the eyes of Mercy. 


This is the experience of the man who once thought he had 
virtue, who once thought he had a “degree of prayer,’’ who once 
thought, perhaps, that he loved God indeed, and was God's good 
friend; and who then, one day, is brought up for judgment, to be 
purified of all that is too human in his dream. For he has been 
cornered and accused, pierced and emptied by the shame of remem- 
bering who he really is. God seems to turn away His face. God 
seems to withdraw His protecting hand, and all the things we treas- 
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ured, that were not God, have wasted away like shadows with th 
loss of His presence. This emptiness, this sense of spiritual anpj. 
hilation which is due to us all as men born in sin and grown olf 
in sin, Christ took upon Himself when it was not due to Him x 
all, and He emptied Himself of all His power and glory in ordy 
to descend into the freezing depths of darkness where we hai 
crawled to hide ourselves, cowering and blind and gibbering with 
despair. 

But because Christ came down into this no-man’s land of sin, 
to find us and bring us back to His kingdom, we are able to dis 
cover the living God in the very darkness of what seems to be His 
utter absence. And what is more, it may be we find Him ther 
more truly than when we thought we saw Him in the light of ow 
own dim day. 

So it can happen that a soul enters upon the recital of a psalm 
of Christ’s passion — let us say, Psalm 87. It is a day on which 
one seems to be buried alive under an inhuman burden of tempts. 
tion. Perhaps there is also sickness, physical as well as moral deso- 
lation. Perhaps too we have been attacked, calumniated by men, 
misunderstood, falsely accused, judged and cast out by men. But 
the worst thing of all remains the inescapable vision of our own 
almost infinite capacity for pettiness and degradation. ‘‘O Lord 
my God, I cry by day, in the night I weep before thee. Let my 
prayer come before thee, incline thine ear to my cry. For my soul 
is full of evils and my life is on the verge of the grave. . . . Thou 
hast laid me in a deep pit, in darkness, in the abyss. Thine indigna- 
tion weighs upon me and with all thy waves thou dost overwhelm 
me. Thou hast taken away my friends from me; thou hast mat 
me abominable to them; I am shut up, I can no longer go forth.’ 


And this is practically the only psalm that ends on a note o 
complete dejection. There is a faint flame of hopeful prayer, but it 
is beaten down by the cold darkness of apparent rejection, and 
here is how the psalm ends: ““Thy wrath has swept over me and 
thy terrors have destroyed me. They surround me like water all 
the time; they assail me all together. Thou hast taken from me 
friend and companion; the darkness is my intimate.’’ And that is 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


Yet at such a moment, and in such a psalm, the soul, catching 
and comprehending in its own black mirror the fearful darkness 
of revelation, is confronted, in its own depths, with the counte- 
nance of the murdered Christ. And suddenly it realizes that it is 
identified with Him — lost in Him, as if He alone existed. The 
soul has vanished into the passion of Christ. 

* *x * 


One thing remains to be explained. We have emphasized, in 
this article, the truth that the psalms most often become a con- 
templation when, through them, we manage to unite our sufferings 
with the sufferings of Christ, so that He in turn lifts us up in 
His own triumph and raises us to a foretaste of His glory. Why 
this emphasis on suffering? Suffering is not the only theme in the 
psalter. 

We bring the substance of our own lives to the psalter and 
offer it to Christ to be transformed by Him. It is all matter for 
sacrifice. But since life on earth is what it is, we all have plenty 
of trouble, plenty of suffering, plenty of misery. We have our 
joys too. And we should not omit to offer them to Christ and 
unite them with His joys. But I insist on the importance of bring- 
ing Him our sufferings because it is precisely these that He wishes 
to transfigure into His purest joys. 

After all, the real joys of life do not come when we supernatur- 
alize our trifling little human successes with an act of pure inten- 
tion. We enter into true joy through the center of our own noth- 
ingness. We find true happiness by dying, because our truest happi- 
ness belongs to heaven and we can only enter heaven by dying 
to the things of earth. It is quite normal, then, that the theme of 
suffering in the psalms should lend itself very readily to con- 
templative union because “‘through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of God’’ (Acts 14:21). 

But, finally, here is the deepest reason of all for the intimate con- 
nection between the Cross and contemplation. It is a theme that 
comes before us more than once in the liturgy of Passiontide. 
Christ said: ‘‘Unless the grain of wheat, falling into the ground, 
die, itself remaineth alone.’’ It is by His passion and death that 
Jesus gathers to His heart the sons of God, those whom His Father 
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has given Him, of whom not one shall be lost. It is ‘‘when He js 
lifted up that He draws all things to Himself.’ It is in His passion 


that He wins them for His own, and earns the right to offer them | 


all to His Father and raise them all into the life of grace and 
glory. It is by dying for us that Jesus has drawn us all into 
the triumph of His resurrection. 


All this is set before us with a clarity that is as beautiful as it js 
terrifying, in the unwitting prophecy of the high priest Caiphas: 
“It is expedient that one man should die for the people and tha 
the whole nation perish not. And this he spoke not of himself 
but being the high priest of that year he prophesied that Jesy 
should die for the nation, and not only for the nation, but to 
gather together in one the children of God that were dispersed’ 
(John 11:50-52, the gospel for Friday in Passion Week). 


That is why the Cross of Christ is the key to the psalms. Th 
mystery of the Mystical Body, as St. Augustine so often insisted, 
is central to the psalter and essential for its proper use as prayer, 
and the texts we have just quoted show us the connection betwee 
the Cross and the Mystical Body. Hence it is from the tree of th 
Cross that all the other mysteries in the psalter bud forth and 
spread out before the gaze of the contemplative, and once we hav 
entered into the mystery of Christ’s death, the resurrection wil 
follow. From there, it is easy to trace all the vistas that extend 
down to the end of time and bring us to the parousia, the triumph 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. 


The liturgy of earth is nothing but the prelude to the liturgy 
of heaven. We should remember this often, when chanting th 
psalms. We shall chant them also, one day, God willing, in heaven. 
Already in the Apocalypse we find St. John describing to us tk 
liturgy of the celestial spirits. It is a liturgy full of echoes from th 
psalter. Perhaps Jesus was thinking also of the magnificent rich 
ness of the psalms when He chanted the Hallel with His disciple 
and gave them to drink of His chalice, telling them that He woull 
not drink again of the fruit of this vine until He drank it again 
new with them in the kingdom of heaven. 


THOMAS MERTON 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


UMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN BUSINESS’ is a book for 
every priest, and for two reasons. First, because the goal 
of restoring human rights and dignity to contemporary 
economic life is as much a part of re-establishing the 
kingdom of Christ as restoring plain chant, processions, 

and the sanctoral cycle. 

Second, because the earnestness, honesty, soul-searching, and 
penetration with which a group of business, labor, and religious 
leaders analyzed the problem of what is wrong with modern 
business stand as an example to us in analyzing what is wrong with 
parish life. Their conclusions throw light on our problems. 


How many times have I heard business men and would-be white 
collar capitalists complain: What is wrong with workers today? 
Will the unions never be satisfied? The people of this country have 
nothing to worry about. They have more bathtubs, electric ice- 
boxes, radios, and cars than any nation on earth. And in this plant 
we pay as good a wage as any plant in the country. 


How many times have I heard priests, head-ushers, popular 
lecturers eulogize the vitality of parish life in the U. S.? What 
is there to worry about? Haven’t we more children in our schools 
than anywhere? Aren’t there tremendous numbers of Commun- 
ions? The novenas bring out big crowds. Just about all the people 
use the Sunday envelopes. The parish buildings will be entirely 
paid for next year, and after that it’s only a question of keeping 
them tuck-pointed. 

But such business men are kidding themselves. The business 
system built upon good balance shects is withering away. Its days 
are numbered. It cannot pe preserved. It should not be preserved. 


And such priests are kidding themselves too. Statistics on the 
reception of holy Communion, the size of the parish debt, and so 
on, are impressive material for the annual report to the Bishop. 
Alone they indicate little about the depth of the Christ-life in the 





‘Human Relations in Modern Business. A Guide for Action sponsored by 
American Business Leaders. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. xii-52. 
$1.00. 
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parish-community. They indicate very poorly whether the peopl 
are really growing in that unity with Christ and among them. 
selves which will prepare them to lay down their lives daily for 
one another. 

Robert Wood Johnson, president of Johnson and Johnson, and 
the 48 other business, religious, and labor leaders who issued th 
report on human relations in modern business have done a highly 
valuable job in analyzing what is wrong. They knew that some. 
thing was wrong in modern business life. Strikes, absenteeism, 
gtiping, hostility towards employers: all of these problems proved 
it to them. What they wanted to know was the cause. The sur- 
face problems were only the rash. 


For perspective they turned back to the nineteenth century. 
Growth in commerce and the industrial revolution could not, they 
agreed, be written off as unmixed ills. By the same token they 
could not be canonized as unmixed blessings. They carried along 
in their wake unmistakable evils: city slums clustered around fac- 
tories; the exploitation of labor, including that of women and 
children; crises in unemployment that descended upon people like 
seven-year locusts on an unhappy land. 


“‘Progress,’’ Johnson wrote, “‘has been real, but there is still 
work to be done. Even if men are well fed, clothed, and housed, 
it will not be enough. Man’s social and moral needs must be met. 
He must feel that he is more than an automaton, a cog in a 
machine.” 


Faced with serious problems Johnson’s group did serious think- 
ing. They judged that “‘the so-called inevitability of ‘economic 
law’ is not enough to justify a callous disregard of the basic dig- 
nity of man.’’ That inhumanly ‘“‘lifeless machines and living men 
are classified as ‘factors of production’.’’ That actually “labor is 
not a commodity, to be bought and sold, used and discarded, like 
any machine tool, in the factory.” That foolishly ‘‘sometimes it is 
asserted that workers are never satisfied, no matter what is done 
for them.’’ That fallaciously ‘‘the notion of ‘economic man’. . 
assumed that if workers received sufficient wages so that they were 
fed, clothed, and housed adequately, they would be content.”’ 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


At this point I began to think of problems of parish life, absent- 
eecism from Mass, growing coolness toward the clergy, dreamy in- 
difference in the eyes of those who do come to Mass on Sunday. 
And I caught myself thinking: and all of this in spite of all that 
we have done for them. 


Could that be exactly the trouble with parish life? Namely, 
that we think of the parish as an ordinary well-run factory, with 
well-regulated service, with Masses as dependable as the train- 
schedule, with the people as passive instruments, almost cogs in our 
little machine. We think of the parish as the place where we are 
doing things for the people, and we can’t understand why they are 
not content. Especially so, since the things we do for them we 
do with praiseworthy faithfulness; they are well-fed; we admin- 
ister the sacraments generously; their sins are forgiven; we answer 
sick-calls promptly. 

What more do they want? We can’t understand why they don’t 
come to Mass. If they don’t like and respect us, we think them 
ungrateful. We have not been schooled to realize that Christ in- 
tended that the social cravings of men would be satisfied in the 
worship of His Father and in the work of establishing His king- 
dom, that all would have part in a joint effort, that all would 
have human and divine esteem and recognition. 


It is useless to go on trying to handle absenteeism and anti- 
clericalism by chastising those who do come to Mass. No intelligent 
employer today would try to handle similar problems in such a 
manner. Indeed he would expect to lose his workers, he would 
expect to see his factory disintegrate if his workers were kept as 
completely passive as those who are supposed to work with us in 
the worship of God and in the sanctification of the world. 


Sometimes, I think the wonder is not that so many people 
don’t come to Mass. The wonder is that so many of them still 
come at all. 

“The Christian life is social life,’’ says Don Luigi Sturzo, ‘‘our 
society with God through Christ and our brotherly society in 
God through Christ; otherwise there is no life but spiritual and 
social disintegration.’’ Or, otherwise, in Dr. Nutting’s apt phrase, 
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there is growing up within the Church a proletarian army, and no 
society, not even the Church, can survive on a proletarian base. 

Is it so difficult to de-proletarianize the people for a part in 
Christ’s total effort at worship and at work? Is it too difficult q 
task for a parish priest? It is not so difficult, I think, as Father 
Leo Trese makes it in one part of his otherwise excellent book, 
Vessels of Clay. Nor is it as difficult as many priests would like 
to make it, who cull out certain sections of Mediator Dei, like the 
one which points out that the missal can be too difficult for some, 
and then assume that nothing need be attempted. 


True enough, the Holy Father had to moderatize the silly 
people who in riding a good horse to death insisted that using 
the missal was absolutely the only way to assist at Mass. But 
true also, I have never met a congregation (I have met individuals) 
that after reasonable patience and explanation was not able to use 
the missal and to like to use it. 


What Father John Monaghan has done on Staten Island in 
New York anybody should be able to do. No priest could have 
poorer people, less educated people. As he recently put it to us at 
a mid-west meeting of priests engaged in social action: 


“I have one of the poorest parishes you could find. About 65 
per cent of the parishioners are on relief. But we're rich in another 
way. We've been saying the recitative Mass now more than ten 
years. Till I became a pastor, I really didn’t appreciate what the 
Mass is. Every Sunday we follow the liturgy in the recitative 
Mass. By now, we can carry on even if the lights are out. That's 
our task: To go to the poor. And who are the poor? All those 
who lack what a person should have.” 


Someone needs to add here something which Father Monaghan 
wouldn’t want to say. A disinterested observer could recognize 
that the recitative Mass was not a little hobby with the pastor of 
Staten Island, not an end in itself. It was one of the many instru- 
ments he helped develop in the hands of his people to establish 
them as adult, responsible Christians. It went along with the credit 
union, the labor school, an alert parish school for the children, and 
so on. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


In fact, I doubt whether an isolated liturgical effort will really 
succeed in total Christian transformation in a working class parish 
unless the Christ whom people see in vestments at the altar is con- 
cerned about the whole lives of the people and about the lives of 
all the people and about all of the freedoms which all of them 
have lost. 


As Pius XII says: ‘‘All the actions of the people at the altar 
should manifest more clearly the living unity of the Mystical 
Body.” So, I would suggest, that all of the actions of the priest 
at the altar and in the parish must demonstrate more clearly the 
concern of the Living God for the lives, the freedom, the dignity 
of His children. 


DANIEL CANTWELL 





“The present conditions of what is called ‘modern civilization’ 
are no longer human. It cannot serve, in most cases, as a support 
and even less as a foundation of grace. That is why the task of 
Christians is so clearly stated. If they do not cure, if they do not 
reform, through institutions, and substitute a livable climate for 
the deleterious environment of this ‘soulless world,’ their mission- 
ary efforts run a great risk of being compromised. To convert the 
world, it is not enough to be saints, and preach the Gospel. Rather, 
one cannot be a saint and live the Gospel we preach without spend- 
ing himself to provide everyone with the housing, employment, 
food, leisure, education, etc. — without which life is no longer 
human. Hence the mission of the Christian is not only an aposto- 
late: it is the convergence of three simultaneous actions: religious, 
civic and social. Before the size of the task, the isolated Christian 
is powerless. It is the honor of our Catholic Action to have thor- 
oughly understood this. . . . The necessity of this simultaneous 
action is a precious conclusion. It confirms, by facts, the Catholic 
conception of the Incarnation and presages for the Church the di- 
rection of her development’’ (CARDINAL SUHARD, Growth or 
Decline pp. 86f.). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
AN ORDER OF VALUES IN SACRED ART* 


OR all the good results of the last fifty years of controversy 
about the nature of sacred art, there are signs of an uneasy 
scepticism among the faithful. They have been offered no 
coherent, unchallenged doctrine. The various ‘‘schools of 
thought,” trends, personalities, etc., seem paralyzed in con- 

tradiction; and the faithful are left to the leadership of an “‘avant 
garde,’’ whose art and doctrine they neither understand nor appreci- 
ate, —a leadership which draws them further into a subjective em- 
piricism without principle or perspective. Taste becomes regulated 
by the caprice of the publicist, the snobbishness of the esoteric, or 
takes refuge in an exhausted conformism. 


Yet, surely, it is possible to discern objective principles in sacred 
art. Following Pascal, we distinguish two orders: the order of 
technique and the order of transcendental values. 


The order of technique has its basis in knowledge, in an under- 
standing, rising from specific information, of proportion, of color 
and mass, It is a science, distinct from the religious sense, with its 
own discipline in which the technician alone is competent. Patrons 
and clerics have everything to gain if they will leave this order 
to those who have, by study and hard work, attained technical 
competence. There is no religious principle which can canonize 
gothic or excommunicate construction in concrete. 


There is, however, a transcendental order of human values 
which has its roots in spiritual criteria. In so far as art can express 
that mysterious commerce between God and man, the purpose of 
sacred art is to make us aware of the divine. 


Whether it be for the sake of the most private devotion, or as 
an element in the liturgy of the Church, if art is to have an in- 
tegral part — and is to be sacred — it must be subject to a higher 
discipline. Of course, obedience to this discipline will not of itself 
create a genuine work of art. Even divine inspiration did not 





4Summarized from the article ‘“Transcendance de L’art Sacré’’ in Etudes 
(Paris), November, 1949. 
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SACRED ART 


transform the prophets and apostles into orators or poets. Still it 
must govern if art is to be truly sacred in inspiration as well as in 
effect. In this, competence is purely spiritual. It is measured only 
by the purity with which a man thinks and speaks of God. The 
order of sanctity is unique in that it frees a man from pride, avarice 
and hardness of heart. It reveals to his vision that purity blessed 
by Christ: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

The integrity of nature. True reverence for God, the Artist 
of nature, demands of sacred art a sincere respect for the nature 
of the matter of art. It is a principle of sacred art, based upon an 
understanding of spiritual values, that nature should be used ac- 
cording to its own interior honesty and laws. There is no question 
of the suitability of all matter, rich or humble, to take its place 
in divine service. All that God has made may be returned to Him. 
Ivory and gold, the turtle dove and the widow’s mite are alike 
pleasing to Him when they come from the upright heart. It is 
only the surreptitious, the deceitful gift that is displeasing to Him. 

Plain stone and honest wood are more honorable before God 
than any false marble. The true artist, in love and respect, will 
use uncounterfeit materials when building a church, even if these 
materials are humble. In a forest country, a church constructed 
from oak or even fir of the region has more religious meaning than 
if its framework were concealed under plaster painted in imitation 
of marble. 

The work of sacred art is an act of worship. Bad or indifferent 
workmanship in sacred art is in itself irreverent. Whatever is made 
by human work, is the creation of human skill and care, embodies 
the love and reverence of its maker, as no mass-production, ma- 
chine-made object ever can. It follows that sacred vessels, vest- 
ments, and statuary which are the product of the artist’s labor have 
a spiritual value superior to these same objects which are the prod- 
ucts of the machine, because these latter have no spiritual basis in 
the religious person of the artist. 

Pride is at the root of much bad taste. In the conception and 
execution of a work of sacred art any pretentious showiness is 
inspired less by divine adoration than by ostentation. It is not 
the Middle Ages alone which provide ridiculous examples of that 
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proud rivalry between parishes and cathedrals which resulted in 
magnificent monuments to self-display. There is a world of differ. 
ence in the spiritual qualities of Our Lady of Chartres and the 
Basilica of Lisieux. It is this same spiritual defect which has vitiated 
sO many modern altars whose elaborate retables overshadow the 
sacrificial table and crucifix. 


The homage of silence. In contrast to the majestic. simplicity of 
true sacred art there is an over-emphasis of the petty, the delicate, 
of the ornamentation through which man expresses himself and 
delights in his own self-expression. Although very rich and in 
some instances, of indisputable technical quality, this over-subtlety 
produces an art whose sacredness is obscured. The decadence of 
art which produces these embellishments springs primarily from 
an impoverishment of the concept of Divine Majesty, in a forget- 
fulness of the religious value of silence. In this art man pleases 
himself and adds to his own self-importance; human ingenuity 
concerns him more than the divine attributes. It is the witness 
of a watered-down, bourgeois religion. 

Sentimental traditions. In both sculpture and painting it is all 
too obvious that the sentimentality of our devotions has produced 
a traditional art form which modern piety obstinately identifies 
with religion. For example: who can deny that the endless pro- 
duction of representations of the Sacred Heart denounces by its very 
poorness a deep decline in theological awareness? How can we 
justify the purity and vitality of our belief while we are sur- 
rounded by this multitude of dull and foppish Christs, which are 
the enjoyment not only of sisters but even of priests? Everything 
the commercial church goods manufacturers have produced — 
simpering Virgins, hydrocephalic infant Jesuses, Christs robbed 
of all sacred character — merit the anathemas of the Church more 
than this or that excess which has at least the merit of conviction 
and sincerity. 

Sacred art and the ‘avant garde.’’ The spiritual principle which 
condemns a moribund conformism, a complaisance in the senti- 
mentally familiar, condemns as severely that itch for the novel, 
the daring and shocking which marks the extreme of the ‘avant 
garde.” Although it is good that an artist, freeing himself from 
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SACRED ART 


imitations and slavish copying, should seek to create new forms 
born of life, yet a style which astonishes the faithful by its daring 
up-to-dateness, while tolerable as an experiment for the salon, is 
justly excluded from the sanctuary. 


The meaning of sacredness. Nothing betrays sacred art so much 
as a loss of understanding of the meaning of sacredness. In contrast 
to that art which has as its object the human intelligence or emo- 
tions, sacred art has as its purpose the discerning and expression 
of the transcendence and radiance of God and all that is related 
to Him. If the modern world has, as Péguy says, lost the very 
meaning of sacredness, it is not surprising that religious art, steeped 
in this atmosphere, shows itself to be so poor. 


Sacred art must desire that the eye and hand of the Christian 
artist be disciplined to the severe techniques learned from the mas- 
ters. But, above all, it is necessary that these men, believing ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, live in “‘distraught adoration” of the Divine 
Work, of the Presence of God, of His transcendence and of His 
love. It is this sacred sense which triumphs at Chartres, at Bourges, 
which was affirmed at the Parthenon, to the admiration of St. 
Paul, and which expresses itself in the shadowy heart of the Egypt- 
ian hypogeum. No devotion, be it at Montmartre, at Lourdes or 
at Lisieux, which lacks this sense of sacredness will produce works 
other than unworthy of comparison to those of the pagans. This 
is why we Christians, we priests especially, cannot be indifferent 
to the search, however difficult it may be, for sincere workers and 
artists whose love of beauty is inflamed with a thirst for God. 


Nothing will contribute more to the revival of sacred art than 
the rebirth of liturgical consciousness. The liturgy restores in us 
the sense of the glory of God and seeks the total expression of 
faith, of adoration, of thanksgiving and love. To the degree that 
religious art embodies transcendental values, we may hope that it 
will produce works which will be at once true art and divinely 
sacred, 


PAUL DONCOEUR, S.J. 














TIMELY TRACTS 
ORTHODOX OR HETERODOX? 


O those familiar with the liturgical movement in its early 
stages, the name of Friederich Heiler is not entirely un- 
known. Baptized a Catholic, then a professor of Prot- 
estant theology at the German university of Marburg, 
and finally, while retaining his position in the Church 

of his choice, consecrated a bishop of the Orthodox Church, he has 
always been an object of wonderment: for as he left the Catholic 
fold he took with him a deep and searing nostalgia for things 
Catholic. I remember well his periodic appearances at Benedictine 
abbeys, where he brought with him his Protestant candidates for 
the ministry, assisted at the divine office and at high or dialog 
Mass, and showed an astonishing familiarity with even the tech- 
nical details of the Ordinal. There was no questioning his obvious 
reverence and devotion. Technically an apostate, he puzzled us all 
by his understanding and his friendliness to the Church — a new 
phenomenon at that time, after four hundred years of abuse against 
popery, magic ritualism, superstition, priest-craft and the like 
from those who preceded him. There was even a story, well sub- 
stantiated, that he sent a copy of his book Der Katholizismus to his 
former teacher Karl Adam with the inscription (in Latin), ‘To 
the master — from the errant disciple.” 


Whether a man can leave the Church in good faith or does so 
with the formal sin of apostasy on his soul is a question hotly 
argued. I see no reason to cast aspersion on Friederich Heiler and, 
in charity, would venture to say that he is a confused man, but 
honestly searching after truth, that he has not vulgarly and poison- 
ously attacked the Mother who reared him, and that he deserves 
our sympathy; for indeed he must have been bitter and desperate 
when he left the Church. 


His confusion becomes quite evident on occasions, as, for ex- 
ample, in the above-mentioned book on the Church. On page 652, 
where he deals with modernism and what he calls its survival 
(secret, of course) in the Church, he enumerates as one of the 
“‘promising’’ symptoms of this survival —of all things — the 
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ORTHODOX OR HETERODOX? 


nascent and incipient liturgical movement! He lists it among the 
“strong forces’ that have the promise of a future; but he adds 
with sadness that those ‘“‘who know Rome” also know that she 
would never be a protector or sponsor of such great movements, 
but that her ‘‘hot breath’’ would wither the budding life sooner or 
later. 

Heiler himself is a modernist, as becomes evident through a 
comparison of papal pronouncements (Pius X’s syllabus Lamen- 
tabili, his encyclical Pascendi, and the anti-modernist oath) with 
Heiler’s teachings and preoccupations. The Pope himself made it 
clear that there are no ‘‘orthodox’’ modernists, and that no one of 
them taught a whole body of modernism. They were too vague, 
too much of a movement, too conscious of being on the road, like 
knights errant, too romantic, to set up a systematic body of theses. 
But the condemnation of modernism had come as a stunning blow. 
Most of the men involved had hoped to ‘“‘reform’’ the Church 
“nolente Papa,’’ or rather to change it, as they claimed it had 
often been changed in the past. The condemnation left them resent- 
ful, angry, and in despair. They could see nothing but sheer tyran- 
ny of the spirit in the declaration of the Holy Office and in Cardi- 
nal Vives y Tuto, the force behind the throne, they believed, who 
from then on, they made up their minds, no spontaneous life 
could ever again well up in the bosom of the Church which had, 
so they were certain, become old, sterile and authoritarian. 


Under the circumstances, what could be more natural than for 
a disillusioned man like Heiler to make another confused con- 
clusion, when he actually did see a stirring of life, the liturgical 
movement, not ordered, organized and commandeered by decree, 
but growing spontaneously in Belgium and Holland, on the Rhine 
and on the Danube? ‘‘Modernism has risen again, but just wait 
and see what will happen to you when the Grand Inquisitor finds 
out about you!’’ The man never bothered to hold papal pro- 
nouncements on modernism side by side with the tenets of Mont 
César, of Maredsous, of Maria Laach, of Pius Parsch and of Ro- 
mano Guardini. 
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Nobody in his right mind would claim that all of the phases, 
all of the obiter dicta, all of the dreams spoken in secret and out 
loud, all of the discussed positions of the liturgical movement 
from its early stages in Belgium until the day of Mediator Dei, 
were nothing but sweet reason, elaborations of catechism theses, 
and never in the least dangerous nor smacking of error! Every 
movement has its hangers-on, its radicals in the true and in the 
spurious sense of the word, as well as its true leaders. Somebody 
exasperated by the hostility of high and low, by the noisy efforts 
made for secondary things when the primary ones got nothing 
but theoretical lip service and practical contempt, may have said 
rash things about ‘“‘private, subjective’ devotions that were one- 
sided, or in some cases even offensive, at least offensive to pious 
ears, as the technical term goes. 


But where in the liturgical movement are those elements which 
led to the condemnation of modernism: agnosticism, rationalism 
and their kind? The modernist explanation of the holy Eucharist, 
for example, allowed for even less than Luther or Calvin had left 
to half of Europe: the Eucharist had in modernists’ minds nothing 
but a ritual, social and expressive significance. But the early “‘litur- 
gists’’ fought for more reality than popular devotion was left with, 
when, under the pressure of heresy, it had concentrated its atten- 
tion on the Real Presence and relegated the whole rich significance 
of the Eucharist to the dogma books, and there, sometimes, to foot- 
notes. 


And so you can go down the line, sacrament after sacrament, 
and you will find the liturgical movement in the camp exactly 
opposite to the modernists. The modernist, like Luther, called for 
the original Church and set out in search of it, first digging away 
centuries after Trent, then through the scholastics and on down 
through the Fathers until they found their trickle of information. 
And what did they find? Not the Gospels, as Luther did, but the 
spectres that were there before X, Y and Z wrote the “so-called” 
Gospels — since of course everyone knew that the four evangelists 
never wrote and perhaps never even lived. But (and here again 
they differ from Luther, who threw away what he considered 
debris), they kept the “‘debris,”’ since it answered to something 
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ORTHODOX OR HETERODOX? 


supreme, something above all men, something that created them 
all: including Jesus (who, they said, was a genius and worthy 
to be called Son of God, Savior, and whatever else the people saw 
in Him), the Apostles, the writings, tradition, the sacraments. 
An immanent religious force had created all this and because it 
answered an urge it was valuable and ‘“‘true.”’ 

Who cannot see the difference between such an attitude and the 
mind of men like Marmion, Herwegen, Casel, Guardini, Daniélou, 
Doncoeur, Parsch and the legion of others? No wonder that this 
statement of Heiler’s, which delighted some enemies inside our own 
walls and was certainly heard in the Holy Office, caused no com- 
ment from that quarter. Even in Mediator Dei, the censure of 
“excessive archaism,’’ its mysterious reference to the “‘pneumatic 
Christ” as opposed to the historical Jesus Christ, its reprimand of 
those who belittle subjective piety and frequent confession, and all 
the other censures in no way even hint at “‘modernism”’ as a latent 
danger; the encyclical sees in these things exaggerations and over- 
zealous mischief. 

If Jansenists, Luther, modernists and others of our heterdox 
brethren have called for the vernacular in the liturgy it has always 
been part of a movement that overthrows Rome (least perhaps in 
the case of Jansenism). Modernism teaches that faith is experience, 
not revelation, rising inside you, not coming to you “with author- 
ity.”’ Its claim for the people’s tongue, therefore, belongs to this 
experience-religion; while those among us who, like myself, go out 
to battle for the vernacular, risking our reputation and hearing 
nothing but the hollow echo of our own voice, do not do so in 
order to saw the legs from the Chair of Peter from behind, so that 
we may all sit down in his place, but in order to eliminate some- 
thing we consider a chief obstacle to the closer incorporation of 
the people of God into the mystic and sacramental life that is the 
Church. 

Because the angry man of Wittenberg had the Pope on the 
brain, it has become almost a Lutheran tradition to see sinister 
and crafty schemes, where there is nothing but a concatenation 
of historical causes: as, e.g., in the fact that the first turn to the 
vernacular after 253 A.D. had no sequel in 900 or 1500 A.D. 
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With less animosity both Luther and Loisy might have done bet- 
ter — although when one reads Father Hughes’s History of the 
Church, third volume, one may be permitted to wonder why the 
world waited so long for a Luther and why more men did not 
become desperate, sarcastic and rebellious. So men like Heiler see, 
e.g., in open appeals for the vernacular, made in broad daylight 
in an approved magazine, the cloak-and-dagger exploits of a small 
group of crypto-modernists who sneak their little seedlings like 
contraband into the Church, while unfriendly old men with spy 
glasses scan the Church’s horizon in the wrong direction. As if 
the liturgical movement were a “‘cops and robber’’ game with only 
the disagreeable ingredient that the cops always get the robbers 
and kick them to death. Heiler’s mistake was an excited imagina- 
tion and a hostility to the Apostolic See that made a caricature 
out of its vigilance. 


He is too intelligent a man and too well educated for us to sus- 
pect that a silly mistake in terminology could have played a trick 
on him, as for instance, that the nomenclature of agnostic imma- 
nentism as ‘‘modernism’”’ gave him the idea that all modernity, all 
modern requests, were modernism. To elucidate this statement, we 
might suggest that Heiler should then call even the Pope a modern- 
ist: for the modernists, too, in their days made a few requests con- 
cerning the Old Testament — right requests, but for wrong reasons 
and with wrong intentions. Several of them criticized the Vulgate 
version of our psalms and demanded that they be done from the 
original — as far as one can speak of the original at all in a case 
where the masoretic texts were the only ones available and Luther's 
Naive acceptance of their version over anything stemming from 
the Septuagint was a thing of the past. According to Heiler’s pat- 
tern, the Church would have to go on saying in an angry voice 
that the Gallican Psalter was the original text. But unfortunately 
for this thesis, along comes Father Bea, S.J., and his Biblical Insti- 
tute and makes a new translation, about which the scholars say 
that its Latin is the worst part of it, but that it reconstructs the 
original as far as human efforts can at present. Its official introduc- 
tion even makes a handsome bow toward Protestant scholarship in 
the field. And the whole thing is done with the approval and per- 
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ORTHODOX OR HETERODOX? 


sonal engagement, to the pride and joy, of none less than our own 
gloriously reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XII. 

The moral of this excursion is that we ought to look twice and 
to show discernment before we mention modernism or suggest 
crypto-modernism in connection with men and the movement 
struggling hard to bring to the Christian people a full, orthodox, 
and profoundly sacramental participation in the mystical life of the 
Church of Christ. H. A. R. 





‘There were in the West, at the time of which we are now writ- 
ing (of Pope Hadrian II), a body of men known as ‘Trilinguists,’ 
from the opinion which they held that it was not proper for the 
services of the Church to be conducted in any other languages than 
in those used in the inscription on the Cross, viz., Latin, Greek 
or Hebrew. This senseless idea was carried so far that the Council 
of Frankfurt (794) had to pronounce anathema against such as 
believed that God could be only adored in three languages. By 
some of these theorists opposition was made to the Slavonic liturgy 
of St. Cyril. However, so well did the brothers (Ss. Cyril and 
Method) plead their cause, that the Pope not only approved of 
the new liturgy, but placed their translation of the Gospel on the 
altar of St. Peter, and took pleasure in assisting at Mass said in 
Slavonic’ (REV. HORACE K. MANN, in The Lives of the Popes 
in the Early Middle Ages, III, p. 222). 

“The old Russian chronicler, known as Nestor, writes: ‘Some 
began to abuse the Slavonic books, saying: “No other nations 
must have a writing of their own except the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Latins, as is proved by Pilate’s writing on the Cross of the Savior.” 
But when the Pope of Rome heard this he blamed those who found 
fault with the Slavonic books, saying: “Let the Scriptures be ful- 
filled, that all tongues should praise the Lord;” and if any one 
condemns the Slavonic writing, let him be cut off from the 
Church’ ” (Ibid., p. 223, footnote). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A DIOCESE SINGS 


¢¢@Ct HUCKS, Father, that’s askin’ too much. Why, we'll all be 
S willin’ to do any kind of work around the church. You 
just name it. But, golly, Father, don’t ask us to sing!” 
These words of protest came from Bus, a burly farmer from the 
wheat lands of western Oklahoma. Sure, he would help out any- 
time Father asked him. And he does, too. He is not only a good 
farmer, he is a top-notch electrician likewise. In fact, he did most 
of the wiring in the new rectory and parish hall. He and the other 
men of the small country parish had worked for many months 
way past midnight in the building of their parish plant. But now 
Father was asking too much. “‘Imagine us singing the Mass,” 
“We've got a choir, Father, isn’t that enough?’ But it wasn't 
enough. 

“Why Bus, we're just beginning around here,’’ answered the 
patient, but very persistent, pastor. ““We all dug in and built our 
parish for the glory of God. Now we’ve got to dig in and worship 
God with just as much zest. What do you go to high Mass for 
anyway? Just to listen? That won’t get it! You fellows aren't 
ever going to be happy sitting on the sidelines and watching a 
game. You've got to get in there and play. Well, we are all going 
to get in there and worship together. You grew up thinking it 
was ‘sissy’ to sing. That’s wrong. It’s ‘manly’ to sing, and you 
fellows are real men.”’ 

Although the scene has been varied, identical sentiments have 
been expressed in many places all around the far-flung diocese of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. Catholics, good as they were, could not 
imagine the entire parish singing a high Mass. 

They have changed their minds. In fact, to hear them speak of 
it now, after a period of ten months, they have changed their lives. 
A new spark is in their eyes. They were given a great challenge 
and are meeting it. 

It all began with the Bishop. His Excellency, Eugene J. Mc- 
Guinness, made a decision one day about a year ago which set his 
diocese into a fever of activity such as it has never experienced be- 
fore. The year 1950 was named by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine as the time when the diocese of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa would be host to its archdiocesan congress, It was up to the 
Bishop to choose the theme. And choose it he did. Being a Bishop 
who really knows his diocese and its every need, there wasn’t any 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


hesitation on his part. Since the diocese was beginning to show 
signs of coming out of the almost complete missionary stage of 
progress, it was now time to bring it to life in the worship of God. 
His theme, therefore: ‘‘Lay participation in the Mass.” 


Deep joy surged into the hearts of many of his priests and nuns 
upon hearing that now, at long last, they were to begin officially 
to bring their people to a rightful place around the Altar. Imme- 
diately there began dreams of entire congregations coming to life 
with a song of great joy to God. No longer would there be the 
telephone calls on Saturday nights asking the time of the high 
Mass, in order not to get caught at one, for ‘“‘when people come to 
the altar to worship, it grows tiresome just sitting and listening.”’ 


Wouldn’t it be impossible to sell the people on singing a high 
Mass themselves? This was in the mind of one of the priests when 
he asked the Bishop one day, “‘Bishop, do you think this thing 
is going to be a success?’’ To repeat, the Bishop knows his diocese. 
The very quick reply (with raised eyebrows): ‘‘Of course this is 
going to be a success. This is what our people want.” 


How right he was, time is quickly proving. To the great amaze- 
ment of a committee he picked to promote the movement, it has 
been as easy as branding a calf. A couple of priests wrote a study 
club pamphlet on the Mass. They stressed the congregation's part 
in offering the Sacrifice. At the end of each chapter, in addition to 
study questions, were suggestions for practicing both the “‘dialog’”’ 
and ‘‘sung’”’ parts of the Mass. A Sung Mass booklet was prepared 
to assure unity. Several thousand dialog Mass missals were or- 
dered. The committee was ready to go. 


Wait a minute! Just because the committee was “raring to go,”’ 
was no sign that the whole diocese was “‘on the mark.”’ Well, 
why not be real American about it and make it a contest? There is 
nothing the average American goes for like a contest. The prize? 
Why naturally, a pontifical Mass offered by the Bishop with the 
entire congregation. 


What about the rules? The parish to complete most successfully 
the five-point program for the congress. One, a complete house 
to house census (offering pamphlets, etc., to all non-Catholics) . 
Two, a summer vacation school (for all grade and high school 
children not attending Catholic schools). Three, every parishioner 
from 14 years on up in a study action club. Four, congregational 
dialog Mass. Five, congregational sung Mass. 


Then the big plan for the congress in October was announced. 
On its final morning people from all over the state of Oklahoma 
are to gather in the block-long park before the Oklahoma City 
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municipal auditorium to sing a high Mass. Since this third day of 
the congress is to be ‘“Youth Day,” the diocesan youth movement, 
the YCS (Young Christian Students), will be in charge. Their 
plan calls for the erection of an enormous cross to open the cere. 
mony. Then, following a mass pageant with the setting up of an 
altar, they will disperse themselves among the throng of people so 
as to encourage all adults to sing the Mass with them. One of their 
own group will direct the singing. 


It was most encouraging to note the almost immediate enthus- 
iasm coming from all points of the state. And it has been growing 
ever since. The dialog and sung Mass is the topic of the day, 
Listen, if you will, to a few of the remarks coming from the laity, 


A mother of seven children offers: ‘‘I didn’t like this idea at first 
at all. The way I looked at it was that it would be a distraction. 
Since our home is noisy all week long with all the children, I fig- 
ured that the Sunday Mass was the one time of the week I could 
relax and be quiet, saying my prayers without any disturbance. So 
I told my pastor I was ‘agin it.’ I see it all different now, though. 
After taking part in the study club, I saw how important it is to 
really join in with the priest in offering my whole life to God, and 
then I found out that there is a regular part for me to say in the 
offering of sacrifice. This sure changed my whole idea of the Mass. 
Now I feel like I am really worshipping God, and with my whole 
family, too.” 


From a middle-aged comes: ‘‘Gee, its wonderful to be able to do 
something in the Mass. It used to get so tiresome just sitting there 
listening to other people sing. I never joined the choir because | 
never felt my voice was good enough. Now I realize that it was 
God who gave me my voice and so I’m praising Him with it, poor 
as it is- I hope He is pleased. I believe He is.”’ 


A woman of seventy years: ‘““When our pastor told us one 
Sunday that we were all going to sing the Mass, I said to myself, 
‘Poor Father, he doesn’t know what he is letting himself in for. 
I hate to see him get disappointed.’ Why, I couldn’t ever imagine 
myself even learning to pronounce the Latin, let alone sing it at 
my age. Well, look at me now! Last Sunday Father asked us not 
to sing quite so loud. I blushed, because I knew he meant me.” 


An ole’ family man commented: ‘‘My wife and I took our three 
kids to Mass a couple of Sundays ago down in B. . . . Boy, were 
we glad to come back to our own parish. Why, they haven’t even 
been saying the dialog Mass down there. I told my wife’s relatives 
who live in that parish that they didn’t know what they were 
missing.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Those living out of towns on their farms had their expressions 
of enthusiasm as shown by one fellow’s report: ‘““When our pastor 
told us that the Bishop wanted all of us to gather into small study 
clubs consisting of around ten or twelve people, that was fine with 
us. We live about ten miles out of town so we gathered in the 
neighbors around our section. Some Protestants came in, too, be- 
cause they always came to our country parties. Well, the first night 
we gathered we had forgotten about all the children in our fam- 
ilies, and we had thirty-seven people in the house. We moved back 
the dining room table and took down the curtains going into the 
living room. We got ‘em all in and have been going strong ever 
since. Our Protestant friends have started coming to Mass now, 
because, as they put it, there wasn’t any sense in learning all that 
Latin and singing without putting it to use.” 


Perhaps you are saying that this program would be easy in a 
country or small town parish without the strangling competition 
of the glittering ‘‘bright lights’’ of the larger cities. The pastor 
of one of the city parishes in the diocese, consisting of around 450 
families, gave the following report: “I didn’t see how it could 
possibly work around here, but since the Bishop wanted it, I fig- 
ured we ought to at least give it a try- It was truly groping in the 
dark, because I didn’t know where to start. I went to the nun who 
is the music teacher in my grade school and discussed it with her. 
Happily she has a wonderful sense of humor and a great spirit of 
optimism. She suggested that we try to get the men of the Holy 
Name Society to sing some songs at the end of each meeting. She 
picked out some rather peppy songs with humor in them and went 
to work on the men. After they discovered that it was fun to sing, 
she started slowly to teach them the Mass. There were no ob- 
jections. It wasn’t long before the women of the parish started 
complaining to me that we were giving all the attention to the 
men. So, we let them sing too. 


“About four months later I was approached by one of the local 
radio stations wanting to broadcast our high Mass for two Sun- 
days. In my announcement to the parish it was declared that all 
those who were singing would sit up near the microphones. You 
should have seen all the feverish activity in the parish. Singing 
everywhere. I am happy to say that it is now a common thing in 
the parish to have a capacity crowd at the high Mass on Sundays, 
everyone with the Sung Mass booklet in his hands. God has blessed 
my parish; He has given new life to it. Thanks be to God.” 


At a parish meeting recently which the Bishop attended, a wo- 
man stood and told him of the change of attitude concerning at- 
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tendance at the Sunday Mass. ‘As you know, Bishop, our country 
roads are just plain mud holes when it rains around here. It used 
to be, when it was raining on Sunday mornings, Dad would wak 
up and say to Mom, ‘It’s raining out, Mom,’ and they would 
both turn over and go back to sleep. Now, after this year’s study 
clubs, Pop says to Mom, ‘It’s raining out, Mom. Hurry and get 
the kids ready, we gotta start a lot earlier to get there on time.” 

One final remark from the enlightened laity: ‘‘Padre, this deal 
you've got at Mass, having all of us guys do the job instead of 
just the altar boys and choir. It’s pretty fine. How come they don't 
do this outside? I'll bet a lot more people would go to Mass.” 
Said remark by an inmate in one of the penitentiaries in Oklahoma, 

Oh, no, please don’t get the idea that we are having complete 
success. There are still some parishes which have not as yet begun. 
Things are looking brighter for them, though. As they are hearing 
of other parishes which are coming along against apparently insur- 
mountable odds, they are gathering courage to take the plunge, 
too. Those pastors who have tried it are highly enthusiastic. Thos 
who believe it impossible, are those who have not tried it. 

All of the religious orders of nuns in the diocese have been right 
in the middle of the ‘“‘whole shebang,’’ many gathering in groups 
during their little free time, and teaching the people to sing. Some 
others have even directed the congregation from the front pew. 
Many who are going out to parishes for the summer vacation 
schools are teaching parents as well as the children. 

Our seminarians are home for the summer. They too are catch- 
ing the fever. 

What’s that? What ever happened to Bus? Well, a couple of 
weeks ago, some of the neighboring priests dropped in to attend a 
meeting of the parish in which Bus lives. This was a general meet- 
ing of all the study clubs: a report on the accomplishments of each 
club. Who was the chairman of the meeting? Bus, of course! At 
the closing, the visiting priests asked if they might hear the people 
sing the parts of the Mass. God was pleased, I’m sure, to hear Bus 
and his cohorts singing as heartily as if they had done it all their 
lives. (REV.) RAMON CARLIN 


IRISH PIETY’ 


E in Ireland are not credited with enthusiasm for liturgical 
forms of devotion, and in any discussion of the progress 
of the liturgical movement our contribution is dismissed 

*Reprinted from The Furrow, Vol. I, No. 2 (March, 1950), the new period- 


ical for priests published by the faculty of Maynooth Seminary (Maynooth, Co. 
Kildare, Ireland; annual subscription, $3.00). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


by outsiders in a few lines. Many Irish priests are unmoved by any- 
thing said against us in that context. Their attitude is: Why not 
leave well enough alone? This point of view is understandable. The 
faith and piety of our people is unquestioned. We need but take 
two good pointers to the state of our religious health. The first of 
these is the number of vocations to the clerical and religious life. 
St. Patrick, looking down on the Irish of today, might well repeat 
what he said in his Confession: ‘““The sons of the Irish and the 
daughters of the princes who are monks and virgins of Christ, | am 
not able to number.’’ We stand equally the test of missionary 
effort. It is not necessary to go back to the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries to discover an impressive missionary record. Of the Irish 
apostles of recent times it may be said: “‘their sound has gone forth 
to the ends of the earth.” 


It is not then with any intention of belittling the faith of our 
priests and people that the question is raised here as to whether 
there is anything in our religious temperament averse to the appeal 
of the liturgy. It would seem to be a worthwhile preliminary 
question to be answered before we study the problems of the litur- 
gical apostolate. These problems have a new urgency for us since 
the publication of our Holy Father’s authoritative and large- 
minded encyclical Mediator Det. 


At the time of the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin a book en- 
titled The Irish Way was published. It will be recalled that the 
object was to portray the Irish religious temperament, as it revealed 
itself in representative Irish men and women down the ages. The 
point was made that the special traits of each race assert them- 
selves in the religious outlook; “‘national character shows most 
strongly where there is least weakness in personal character.’’ The 
procedure adopted resulted in a flattering picture of Irish faith and 
its achievements, but it does not help much in our enquiry. 


Here it is proposed to take a glance at what researchers in our 
liturgical origins and development have said about us. It will be 
found to give perhaps a less flattering picture than the method 
already mentioned, but it is more directly aimed at answering 
our question. 


Liturgical remains from our early history are not many, but all 
workers in that field have got into the habit of saying that the 
early Irish scribes were inveterate and wayward “improvers’’ of 
the texts they copied, dipping here and dipping there, and showing 
a taste for the unusual. This eclectic use of the materials at their 
disposal was called by Edmund Bishop ‘‘the tinkering method.” 
Some of the curiosities of our present-day Roman liturgy are prob- 
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ably of Celtic origin. It will be enough to instance the offertory 
of the Requiem Mass. Irish copyists seemed to have had an affinity 
for Spanish and Eastern forms of prayer. 

The rubrics that are peculiar to our Irish books are likewise 
revealing. Take the well-known example from the Stowe Missal, 
There the priest is instructed to bow thrice at Accepit Jesus panem 
and the people are to prostrate. The consecration prayer was called 
the periculosa oratio, and no sound was to be made while it was 
being said. The Penitential of Cummean prescribes fifty strokes 
for the priest who stumbles in speaking these words. That these 
Penitentials are now commonly considered to be of Irish origin and 
development is in itself eloquent. 


The penitential and at the same time bizarre quality of Irish 
piety is suggested also by the history of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
Nowhere else was it, or is it, paralleled. It is not as it is today, 
but such as it was in the middle ages when it struck the imagina- 
tion of the whole world of the time, that it should be examined. 
Penitents came to it from all parts of Europe. The pilgrimage 
began with confession and then followed a fortnight’s fast on 
bread and water. For five days after that the Office of the Dead was 
celebrated morning and evening. Then the penitent was laid in 
the centre of the church covered with a pall and Mass was cele- 
brated for him as if he were dead.” 


It is more in the spontaneous effusions of private devotion than 
in liturgical sources that we are to seek the characteristic traits of 
Celtic piety, and here there is a rich legacy of remains. The loricae 
of breastplates are the best known of these, but many other types 
of prayer survive, such as the litanies or the prayer of St. Brendan. 
They reveal a lively faith and devotion that liked long and repeti- 
tious prayers, but was not free from a hankering after eccentric 
ways, nor always able to exclude superstitious elements. 


The conditions in which religion survived in post-Reformation 
times did not allow any flourishing of religious literature. The 
catechisms and books of devotion that were printed on the conti- 
nent and circulated in this county have indeed an Irish flavor 
about them, but the remains are too few to give any lively picture 
of the religious temper of the time. It is probably in the folklore 
of the gaeltacht that one should seek for this. 


What about the present day? Does our devotion run in the ways 
of our fathers? Even though conditions have changed, and there 
is now a better organization and control of liturgical and extra- 
liturgical forms of piety, we are still far away from continental 

*Cf. Shane Leslie, Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, 1932. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


influences. Not only in liturgical matters but in others there is a 
time-lag before spiritual and intellectual movements in Europe 
make themselves felt here. In the long run we may well be the 
better for this, but it is a factor that might be considered in esti- 
mating our attitude to the liturgical movement. 


In recent years there has been a large output of devotional litera- 
ture in this country. There are welcome signs that some of this 
has been inspired by the official prayers of the Church, but the 
bulk of it has other springs. The approach to prayer is personal 
and individualistic, Private needs, the worries and the hopes of the 
individual, dominate piety; and there is little consciousness of being 
a family in Christ. There is indeed no aversion to vocal prayer in 
the sense of using set forms of prayer; these are required and wel- 
comed by our people. But an Irish congregation is not happy in 
communal prayer. How difficult it is to get the people to join in 
the singing in a church, or even to make aloud the responses to, 
for example, the prayers after low Mass. Even the priest turns 
from his breviary when he feels devotional. 


It is a mistake to minimize the difficulties in the way of a litur- 
gical revival. Most of these difficulties are not proper to this coun- 
try. They have been experienced elsewhere. The use of Latin in 
the prayers of the Church is a very great barrier, and it is perhaps 
time that we in this country considered the possibilities of having 
some of the rites of the Ritual in the vernacular. Experiments in 
Germany and France are there for our guidance, experiments that 
have got the approval of the Holy See. 


Another great barrier between us and a full appreciation of litur- 
gical prayer is the seemingly meaningless intricacy of the ritual 
laws and also the truncated, and hence less intelligible forms of 
prayer. Rubrics are unnecessarily complicated, and even though 
much in the way of simplification has been done, there is still a 
big task remaining. No plea is being made for lengthening the 
prayers of the liturgy. But it is being increasingly recognized that, 
for example, the whole system of antiphons would need a revision. 
This holds not merely for the Office, but we find also the anomaly 
of the two parts of the introit of the Mass having no apparent 
relation. The Holy See has. made the first big step towards making 
the liturgy more intelligible by the new version of the psalter. 
Many have been encouraged by this to undertake a re-examination 
of all the Church’s euchology with a view to formulating proposals 
for revision in the direction of simplicity and historical accuracy. 


We can but wait hopefully for the results of their work. We 
can be grateful that there is no question of advocating a local 
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liturgy against the Roman one; the work of Dom Guéranger 
stands and the Roman liturgy is established in our loyalty. 
(REv.) EDWARD LONG 


SIMPLICITY * 


FTER the really sinful things have been rejected consciously and 
with a strong will, we must next reduce the number of things 
which lead to a superficial, irreverent attitude, inappropriate to 

the Christ-in-us. Movies, books, magazines that we use only to kill time 
belong in this category. It is not always easy to forego these things, when, 
e. g., everybody is excited about them and when our not knowing them 
gets us the reputation of dullness. Still, the good pleasure of God is worth 
this discomfort. There are a few exceptions to this rule: if, for example, 
we have to guide growing children. Instead of keeping the children away 
from the danger (which is in any event not always possible), we must 
acquaint ourselves with the books or movies in question so that we may 
intelligently appraise them and teach our children a proper critical atti- 
tude. 


Even our relation to things good in themselves needs watchfulness. 
Work for a good cause like C. A., works of mercy, or study, or persons 
whom we rightly hold in high respect or love, like husband, or children 
or friends, all of whom can be a help on our way to God, all these too must 
be kept under control lest the things or persons become so absorbing 
that they draw us away from God. Father Vann points out how we some- 
times set out to speak to God about a person or cause which is near to 
our heart, and how we really indulge only in a good brooding about 
them, forgetting all about God. In fact, this prayer-test is excellent to 
discover if we are really attuned to God as our center; any repeated 
slip-up can be considered a danger signal. I do not speak of the short or 
fleeting distractions, which are only surface disturbances that may annoy 
us but do not change the direction of our attention towards God. But 
when we find ourselves going off on a dreaming spree about a cause or 
person when we are supposed to be praying, then it is high time to get 
our values back into the right order, and the best way to do so is to turn 
to Christ, release into His love the cause of our inattention and ask His 
help for our divided heart. 


Finally we must try to bring all our “neutral” activities into the 
sphere of Christ. Often we lose ourselves in routine work or in a great 
project, like house-decorating or garden-planning, so that our mind day 
and night is as it were possessed by them. That should not be. We must 
try to bring this state-of-life activity too into the service of God. That 





?This is the second and concluding part of an essay begun in the July issue. 
Cf. the introductory footnote there. — ED. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


means, e. g-, that we do our housework as well as we can, not mainly 
because we wish to be counted among the perfect housewives, but because 
we thereby contribute to a more enjoyable and happy family life, and 
because a well directed household is a better place to develop spiritual 
values. We are certainly better prepared to participate in the Sunday Mass 
when we come from an orderly and peacefully run home, where the 
family members not only find food and shelter, but also love, framed 
in order and beauty. This attitude towards our duties very effectively 
prevents at the same time any excess of housewifely zeal. 


With this consideration we have already changed over to the positive 
aspect of our formation: the necessity, after cutting off the dead wood, 
of bringing all things, persons and activities of our life into a fruitful 
relation to Christ, so that they direct us more and more to Him instead 
of being a hindrance on the way to simplicity and to divine union. 


Here too several ways are open to us. We must, for instance, realize 
more and more that with the sacrament of matrimony the whole sphere 
of our family life has been brought into a special close union with Christ 
and lifted up from the natural to the supernatural level. It is one of the 
great graces of our times that the awareness of this fact is growing in 
widening circles. Another form of elevation from the purely natural level 
is possible through the use of sacramentals, when numerous things and 
actions of our daily life are by the blessings of the Church brought back 
into the willing and loving service of God for which they were intended 
in their creation but from which they had been turned away by man’s 
revolt. This sacramentalizing of our lives must then be diligently im- 
plemented by other means of directing our whole conscious life toward 


God. 


One of these is the practice of offering everything up to God. It is an 
absolutely right way to supernaturalize our life. But it remains a some- 
what negative attitude towards creation: we do not really take the things 
at their own value, we “put something around them” to make them 
acceptable before we even know if they have not a supernatural value of 
their own. Besides, this intention has to be repeated very often to keep 
alive the connection with God, and that can easily become a mere routine 
and so defeat its purpose. 


A deeper relationship between God and creaturely goods shows up when 
we understand that everything is a present, a gift of God’s goodness to 
us. We should all try to develop a habit of wonderment and gratitude 
towards God for all the things and happenings in our life. That makes 
life very joyful and is a big step towards the childlike attitude to God. 
When I pet my cat and enjoy her soft fur and the beauty of her move- 
ments and the trust she places in me, then she is a reminder to me of 
God’s love who made her a bearer of so much joy. We must allow creatures 
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to speak to us about God and we must sometimes speak to them of Him, 
The best example for this attitude is found in the psalms, in which nature 
is either leading man to God in adoration and confidence, or is called upon 
to join in the great praise. 

Yet more. Ever since God united a created nature to His divine Person 
in the Incarnation, all creation talks of Him directly. Ever since Christ 
walked through the fields of Palestine, all the fields of the world remem. 
ber Him. All trees are cousins to the olive trees on Mount Olivet. The 
flowers today, too, are more beautiful than Solomon in all his splendor, 
It gives us much food for thought to remember that not only the apostles 
drank Christ’s blood in that first holy week, but the earth under the 
cross likewise. And every man is Christ’s brother. Through Him all things 
are created, blessed and given to us, and in Him and through Him and 
with Him all creation in heaven and earth is united in the great and 
unending song of praise. Thus slowly we come to the last and deepest 
relation between God and creation, when we learn to realize that all 
things and activities are expressions of a divine idea and a mirror of 
God. The sun with its light and warmth is not only a beautiful and us- 
ful gift of God to us, but at the same time it is a symbol of Christ, who 
is the Light of the world, who came to lead us from the darkness of sin 
to the everlasting light. 

The deeper our faith, the more creation becomes meaningful in terms of 
divine realities. Think of the men of the Old Testament who were a 


prefiguration of Christ and His redemptive work: Moses, Abraham, the | 


prophets, etc. Think of the many symbols of Christ and of redemption 
which abound in the sacred Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. 
From them we can learn this lesson of seeing through the visible world 
into the invisible which is no less real. Think of the saints, in each of 
whom we can see one particular facet of God’s fulness shine forth. 

It is well known that the Carmelites add to their religious name some 
title of Christ or some mystery of His life, and that this title is believed 
to have a formative power in the life of the religious. In the case of St. 
Therese of the Child Jesus and the Holy Face, both titles are the best 
possible description of her mission and her personality. Perhaps it would 
be worthwhile, sometimes, to ponder what our own secret name may be, 
which moment of Christ’s life is to be mirrored especially in our life, 
what relation there should be between our patron saint’s name and our 
life and character. We can think, too, about the divine plan in our own 
life. It will fill us with wonder and loving gratitude when we discover 
how the many joyful and sad happenings of our life fall into a pattern 
of God’s love, and we will then more eagerly try to know God’s will 
and to cooperate with it. 

It is like learning a code language, when we begin to see in our daily 
life a mirror of God’s work in us. And to understand this language has 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


2 powerful transforming influence. There comes the day, e.g., when one has 
important or pressing work to finish, and the doorbell keeps ringing for 
people with all kinds of demands, which are important to them but not 
to me, or the children come for the paper drive or simply expecting their 
cookies. After the tenth interruption patience is worn pretty thin, and 
at least an inner explosion is fast approaching. If then I can remember 
how often I myself come to God with all sorts of demands and how 
much patience the Almighty shows towards me, all my big importance 
shrinks to the right size, all the rebellion dies down and peace reigns 
once more. The trouble is, I don’t remember very often... . 


When we in these different ways use the world around us and the 
happenings and activities of our daily life as so many stepping-stones in 
our progress towards God, we will find that they do not all in the same 
degree serve this purpose, and we will try, so far as we have free choice, 
to make use of the ones that draw us most strongly. Of course, we must 
faithfully and cheerfully devote ourselves to the tasks which God demands 
of us in our state of life. But at the same time there will develop a sort 
of impatience, a sort of holy boredom with second and. third-rate values. 
With St. Augustine we will begin to understand that our heart is restless 
until it rests in God. 


Despite all our good will and work, we are often in danger of losing 
ourselves in a plurality of things and attachments which we seem to need 
(cf. the famous “standard of life” argument), so that little disturbances 
of the usual upset us. Then sometimes God talees away all this, like a 
mother takes away a dangerous toy from her child. We may lose our 
possessions, a beloved person may become gravely ill, and suddenly we 
discover how unimportant in reality all the former importances were. 
Many of the refugees of the last fifteen years have gratefully experienced 
this. The same effect can arise out of the opposite experience: when we 
discover a new great beauty, a deep love or friendship. In all of these we 
should recognize a call and offer from God to greater nearness, which 
we should not refuse. We must neither fearfully flee from suffering to 
indulge in complaint and self-pity, nor refuse from laziness or false 
shyness to let ourselves be carried forward by a great emotion. Not only 
must we accept these experiences; we should gratefully and positively 
receive them and use them, as the hawk uses the air currents in his 
circling glide into the sun. 


I have not mentioned the direct approach to God, by prayer and 
reading, especially of the sacred Scriptures and of good spiritual writers. 
That is so obvious that everyone knows the necessity. In regard to reading 
we need only point out that we should avoid getting all muddled by 
reading indiscriminately and by devouring too many books. It is much 
better to read and re-read a few books of writers whom we can under- 
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stand in our particular level of development and to extract all of the 
teaching and inspiration they can give us before we proceed to another, 
The best books are those that inspire us to prayer while we read, or that 
incite strong resolutions in our will. They are not necessarily the flowery, 
devotional kind; dry dogmatic treatises can have the same effect. 


Concerning prayer we must remember that before all else it should 
be honest, and that it must become a habit without becoming a routine, 
That the prayer of the Church, inspired by the Holy Spirit, admirably 
serves both purposes, is beyond doubt and is experienced by all who make 
this prayer of the liturgy their own. Besides, in praying with the Church 
we are being formed not only in our proper attitude towards God in 
adoring reverence and humble confidence, but also in our attitude to 
our fellow men as members of Christ’s Mystical Body, equally far re- 
moved from the self-concentrated individualism of our recent past and 
the self-obliterating mass hysteria of our near future. 


One of the greatest helps to good prayer and at the same time an 
effect of it is the recognition of the presence of God in us. He is present 
in all His creation as its cause. More important, He dwells in us by grace, 
according to Christ’s word: “If anyone loves me, he will keep my word. 
Then my Father will love him and we will come and abide in him.” We 
are really and truly, as long as we are in a state of grace, a temple in 
which God is worshipped, and, please God, may we not so often forget 
this. And lastly there is the substantial presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
which permits us, in Communion, the closest possible union with Him and 
takes us through the sacred glorified humanity of the Word into the 
inner life of the most Holy Trinity. 


This slowly growing realization of the divine presence in us is in tum 
a strong force in our development toward simplicity. In the presence of 
God we will more and more learn to forget ourselves, to direct all our 
effort to the one goal, that is: to know His will and good pleasure and 
to act accordingly as best we can. In the presence of God we will better 
understand our own nothingness, our utter dependence, and we will learn 
not to be downcast in wounded pride by this insight, but with holy joy 
will give ourselves up and receive everything from Him who is the foun- 
tain of Life. 


The more we give ourselves to God, the more we shall find that out 
whole being and life fall without much of our own conscious doing into 
the right order. Formerly we labored hard, and often without much result, 
to combat our faults and develop virtue. Now we will find that in the 
same measure that we say and live the “Amen” of our surrender to God, 
or rather in a divinely greater measure, our transformation by gract 
takes place. Not that we suddenly grow a halo or that we can for: 
moment give up our fullest cooperation — that goes on like the daily 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


housework and is just as tedious and yet necessary. We still live with our 
weak and sinful nature. But precisely this our frailty becomes the vessel 
into which flows the divine life, illumining it to transparence and filling 
it to overflowing, so that now we can turn back to creatures and the 
work we are called to do, acting now no longer in self-will and self-love, 
but driven by the love of Christ. 

We will learn to be Martha and Mary. With the heart of Mary we 
will be intent on Christ, seeking Him, listening to Him, obeying Him; 
and in obeying Him we will do with Martha’s hands and Martha’s skills 
our outward work; and we will love both aspects-of our life, because 
they both are willed for us by God. And when sometimes Martha’s work 
leaves us little time for Mary’s listening, we shall still be happy and 
thankful in the knowledge that God has called others, His priests and 
religious, and also laymen, to this better part; and that through them He 
receives the direct attention and conscious service of loving praise that 
we would like to give but cannot, because our vocation directs us to the 
service of our fellow men. 

In the end we will have learnt to be as little children before God, in 
unquestioning faith, in all-expecting hope, and in the love that is poured 
out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who dwells in them. Surely, there 
will still be trials and difficulties, long stretches of darkness and dryness. 
But we will learn not only to accept such things but even to greet them 
joyfully as signs of Christ’s love. We will still sometimes be tired out and 
in pain, and sad about our sins and our want of love. But in the inner- 
most core of our being we will be filled with joy, because we have found 
the precious pearl, the One Necessary. And because we will have learnt 
to prefer nothing to Christ, we shall find in Christ union with God. 
Then we shall have reached true simplicity. 

(Mrs.) Peter GoRMAN 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — THOMAS MERTON, author of Waters 
of Siloe, etc., is Fr. Louis, O.C.R., of Gethsemani Abbey in 
Kentucky. — REV. DANIEL CANTWELL is chaplain of the 

Chicago Labor Alliance and of the Interracial League. — REV. 
PAUL DONCOEUR, S.J., of Paris, famous army chaplain of World 
War I, was formerly editor and is still on the staff of Etudes. He 
visited America some years ago as religious consultor on the Joan 
of Arc film. REV. RAMON CARLIN, active in Confraternity 
work, doubles as chaplain of the federal reformatory at El Reno, 
Okla. — Mrs. PETER GORMAN (a pen name), the wife of a uni- 
versity professor, has been quietly working for the liturgical move- 
ment for nearly two decades. 
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We have as yet no personal information about the first German 
Liturgical Week, held at Frankfurt, beyond what appeared in the 
press generally. But that in itself was stirring news. The 700 deke. 
gates, including some 600 priests, petitioned the German hierarchy 
to ask the Holy See: 1) for evening Mass whenever pastoral 
needs suggest its desirability; 2) for permission to celebrate the 
Holy Saturday service during the night preceding Easter; and 3) 
for the epistle and gospel in the vernacular at all parish Masses. 
The petitions become all the more significant if it be remembered 
that the meeting was sponsored by the two episcopal representatives 
of the official Liturgical Committee of Germany — the same Com- 
mittee which last year received papal appioval of a vernacular 
Ritual. 
s 


At the pontifical Mass celebrated by Archbishop Ritter of St. 
Louis, in memory of the centennials of the Marianists’ arrival in 
the U. S. and of the death of their founder, 3,000 high school 
boys of schools conducted by the Brothers sang the common con- 
gregationally. The Our Sung Mass booklet, familiar to all who at- 
tended last summer’s Liturgical Week, was used. 

¢ 


Lay persons in or near New York who wish to learn liturgical 
Latin will be able to attend a course given at St. Peter’s Church, 
Barclay Street, by Mr. Eugene McSweeney, an old friend of O.F. 
and a founder of the Approved Workmen. A beginning was made 
during the last school term, and met with such success that re- 
sumption of the classes in mid-September was obviously called for. 
No fee will be charged. Advance registration may be made by 
communicating with Miss Regina Lawrence, 3875 Waldo Ave. 
New York, 63. 

« 


Most of our readers will know of the new Catholic daily, The 
Sun Herald, to be published by a group of apostolic lay men and 
women, and slated to appear in mid-October (702 East 12th 
Street, Kansas City 6, Mo.). Donald Attwater, our associate editor, 
who as editor of the London Catholic Herald brought that paper 
to its present recognized level of excellence, is listed among its ad- 
visers. A letter from a mutual friend affords some insight into th 
spiritual idealism that motivates the venture: ‘“There are about 
ten members of the staff at present, all dedicated to voluntary pov- 
erty. Of particular interest is their four-point program of prayer, 
which includes daily Mass, one or two of che hours from the 
Short Breviary recited in common, community meals at noon for 
the staff, and days of recollection. Much progress on the natural 
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level is being made and I think also on the supernatural.”” We 
heartily recommend the Sun Herald to the good will of O.F. 
subscribers. . 


Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca, archbishop of Bologna, made interna- 
tional news four years ago by his realistic and drastic proposals 
for the reform of the breviary and the calendar. He pioneered 
again recently in an equally realistic fashion by establishing a 
seminary for the training of ‘worker priests.’’ The new seminary 
“aims at sending forth young priests to be the chaplains of factory 
and workshop, equipped with experience as well as theory. Besides 
their normal studies, every seminarian will learn a trade, and, for 
a year previous to ordination, will work at that trade under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as a normal worker except that he will 
have the obligation of daily Communion’”’ (Social Justice Review) . 


+ 

Two views: 

“The monks of St. Benedict have been to the fore in the revival 
of interest in the liturgy of the Church. By their consistently high 
scholarship and particularly by the soundness of their judgment 
they have saved the liturgical movement in the United States from 
serious misdirection. So much is this the case that many of the 
cautions in Mediator Dei warning of excessive viewpoints held 
by a few liturgists seem not to apply to this country at all” 
(Brother Didymos John, F.S.C., in the Journal of Arts and Let- 
ters). 

“The liturgical movement, after some over-enthusiastic abbera- 
tions, is gradually finding its true level and is beginning to lead 
Catholics to a deeper appreciation of the Sacrifice of the Mass” 
(Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap., The Catholic Church in 
the United States, p. 388). 

+ 


Burns Oates announces a re-issue of Bishop Challoner’s Garden 
of the Soul, one of the most popular prayer-books ever printed in 
English. It has almost become synonymous with a type of spir- 
ituality, individualistic and pietistic, which many moderns find so 
inadequate to the vision of the Church’s devotional life opened up 
by the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Fr. Paul Foster, O.P., in an 
article “‘Catholicism in England” in last fall’s issue of The Epistle, 
sketches its background: “During the major part of the 18th cen- 
tury, the Catholic population sank to about twenty thousand in a 
nation of eight to ten millions. Savage though the penal laws were, 
this little remnant was left in comparative peace. It was too un- 
important to matter. This is the period during which Challoner 
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worked in London, prepared his version of the Douai Bible and 
wrote The Garden of the Soul. The title is symbolic of his world, 
a little enclosure of fragrant lives, cut off from the activity of the 
great world, carefully tended and essentially limited in scope.” 
What should give us pause, however, is that the original version 
of the Garden (and that is what Burns Oates are publishing) con. 
tained the seven penitential psalms, the Little Office, and a goodly 
amount of other material which we would now call “‘liturgical.” 
It goes to show how strong the tradition of praying with the 
Church still was in the 18th century, even under those unfavorable 
conditions, and how it was chiefly in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries that the worst devolution in fact took place. The history 
of prayer-books furnishes us with one of the most telling yard- 
sticks for the history of devotion and spirituality; as yet it is 
unwritten. 
¢ 

“Some musical and enterprising parish priests have tried con- 
gregational singing practice in place of the Sunday sermon, over a 
period of weeks. I know of at least one church where this has 
produced truly excellent results. Not only hymns, but the responses 
at Mass and the Credo, are now sung by all present, in place of the 
dumb passivity which formerly held sway’’ (Rev. P. E. Collier, 
S.C.J., in The Clergy Review, May). 

€ 


Readers may remember that Fr. Axer, S.J., in his letter in the 
April issue stated there was no daily missal in Japanese. That 
lack has now been supplied. The translation has been done by Fr. 
Titus Ziegler, O.F.M., and published by the Franciscan Press, 
Sapporo, Hokkaido. The explanatory notes were largely taken 
from the famous German ‘Schott Missal,’’ and illustrations from 
Fr. Parsch’s Jahr des Heiles. The text itself (so a Japanese confrere 
here at the Abbey assures us) is in excellent literary style, com- 
paring favorably with the traditional Buddhist religious and 
liturgical writings. The same press has also issued a translation of 
the rites of ordination. 

Holland again has its leaflet missal, and (evidence of its wide 
use) it sells for a little more than a penny. The paper shortage is 
still not overcome, and it will be some time before the booklet 
will be able to duplicate its pre-war Latin-Dutch model. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘‘It is a very easy thing, from the 
circumstances of our early education, for us Catholics to become 
label-minded, list-minded; all those lists, for example, at the end 
of the catechism! So many fruits of the Holy Ghost, so many 
ways of sharing in another’s sin, everything wrapped up in silver 
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paper and handed to you on a plate with parsley round it — we 
must beware of getting into the habit of drawing hard and fast 
lines all the time’’ (Msgr. R. A. Knox, ‘““The Message of the Cen- 
ale,” in the London Tablet, May 27, 1950). 


BOOK REVIEWS 
MOMENTS OF LIGHT. Notes on the Spiritual Life. By Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller. Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 1949. Pp. v-183. Cloth, $2.50. 


FAMINE OF THE SPIRIT. Fragmentary Comments on the Interior Life. 
By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 1949. Cloth, $2.50. 


Novices in the religious life used to be (and perhaps still are) encour- 
aged to write down the happy original results of their mental prayer under 
the title of “Lumina Notanda.” The contents of these two books fall 
under that heading, only they are the very happy work, not of a novice 
in the spiritual life, but of an acknowledged master. Let Dom Hubert 
describe his aim: “In the process of destroying old diaries, spiritual note- 
books, retreat matter and (let it be admitted) rejected MSS, there remains 
always a determined bundle which is able to resist these periodic clear- 
ances. The fragments are not so much like those which were taken home 
with reverence in twelve baskets after the feast: they are more the kind 
which escape the scrap-heap at the last minute” (Famine of the Spirit, 
p. vi). 

The two books go together. There are as many topics as there are pages 
in both, and yet the topics are by no means disconnected and thrown 
together haphazardly. The reader can take just as much as he wants and 
needs at the moment. The arrangement by short topics is therefore a wel- 
come relief to those who are accustomed to plowing through long chap- 
ters of spiritual books, driven by the urge to finish the chapter by fair 
means or foul. “It is not the purpose here to trace the development of 
the soul so much as to suggest ideas, distributed more or less progressively, 
which will be found appropriate to the soul’s normal experience” (Mo- 
ments of Light, p. v). Although the writing does not sparkle quite so 
sharply as the author’s We Die Standing Up, these books still are good 


‘Van Zeller both as to form and content. It is the latter that matters 


most, and both books contain spiritual nourishment in abundance. 
E. A. L. 


AND VESTURE. A Manual of Liturgical Art. By Dom 


VESTMENTS 
E. A. Roulin, O.S.B. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. The New- 


man Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp.xv-308. Cloth, $4.00. 

The publication of Dom Roulin’s work was an event twenty years ago, 
and its latest appearance, under the aegis of the Newman Press, will be 
welcomed by old readers whose copies have been worn out and new 
readers who will want their own. There is still nothing quite like it. 

Dom Roulin’s style retains its bite; one still smiles and chuckles at the 
fine thrusts of humor, his considerable erudition continues to inspire con- 
fidence in his opinions. The original illustrations, of articles admirable 
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and horrendous, are intact. In fact, nothing has been changed; here is 
cause of real disappointment. Too much has happened in the liturgical 
apostolate and the arts that serve worship, these past two decades, for 
chapters like “Liturgical Vesture and Modern Art” any longer to read 
gracefully; one wonders whether the author would not have blessed the 
labors of an editor and reviser. Time should also temper certain judgments 
and clarify principles too often clouded by personal feeling. Finally, one 
regrets that the process of lithographing has so dulled many plates as to 
rob them of any interest. 

Newman Press has again done good service by reissuing a “classic;” 
but again one would urge the advantages of a completely new edition. 

D. R. K. 


THE RITES OF EASTERN CHRISTENDOM. By Archdale A. King. 
Two volumes. Burns Oates, London (American agents: Templegate, Spring- 
field,Ill.). 1950. Pp. xvi-678, 668. Cloth, $15.00. 

This is a large-scale, industrious and careful collection of relevant in- 
formation about the Eastern rites, their history, and the peoples that use 
them: a sort of over-size edition of Attwater’s two-volume Christian 
Churches of the East combined with his Eastern Catholic Worship. The 
result of tireless personal research and participation in the rites them- 
selves, of consultations with their representative priests and dignitaries, 
of wide travel and sympathetic understanding, the work inspires con- 
fidence on every page. Not that it offers much new. But it is all gathered 
together with diligent love, well-indexed (names and places only, how- 
ever), and thus makes things handily available to the non-scholar. A 
55-page introduction sets the stage, and sketches the relations of the Holy 
See to the question of Eastern liturgies. Treated in detail are: the Syrian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Byzantine (with variations), Syro-Malabar and Armen- 
ian rites, with the texts of the respective Liturgies (Eucharistic services). 
There are good illustrations, although one could wish them to be more 
numerous in such a work. Select bibliographies follow each chapter. The 
volumes well deserve the econium paid them by the Osservatore Romano 
(they were originally printed by the Vatican Tipografia Poliglotta). 

G. L. D. 


MENTAL PRAYER AND MODERN LIFE. A Symposium. Translated 
by Francis C. Lehner, O.P., with a preface by Walter Farrell, O.P. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. xi-202. Cloth, $2.75. 

An excellent idea inspired this symposium, to which some fine French 
talent contributed. A first part, historical, consists of a single essay, 
“Mental Prayer in the Catholic Tradition” by Paul Philippe, O.P. In 
the second part a Jesuit writes about method, and another Dominican 
discusses the roles of the virtues and gifts in prayer. The final section is 
given over to “practical considerations,” including comments on the Old 
Testament as a book of prayer, the New Testament, the liturgy, and the 
problem of making one’s whole life a prayer. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A curious impression was left upon the reviewer: after an effective 
beginning, the symposium seemed to become duller and less practical as 
it endeavored to become more inspiring and useful. It was just in the 
third part, where the title should have found its justification, that very 
little satisfied. The unique value of the symposium should have been in 
its application of data, theological and historical, to the apostolate, to 
daily life in secularist society. 

Perhaps a reader in search of practical aids towards more perfect prayer 
would not be predisposed to linger over the opening essay; yet in review- 
ing, however cursorily, the traditions of prayer, Father Philippe offers 
solid material that can be put to good use. Father Plé’s treatment of the 
virtues and gifts is also practical in the truest sense. Granted his point 
of view, Father Rouquette, S.J., too, is helpful. It is only the third part, 
“Practical Considerations,” that disappoints. Splendid paragraphs cannot 
save these latter pieces from a certain inconclusiveness (“The Liturgy and 
Lay Life”), even a certain eccentricity (“Putting the Gospel in Our 
Midst”). The translation, rather ungainly, leaves no doubt from what 
language it was made. Perhaps it would have been well to translate also 
quite literally the original title, L’Oraison: it would not have led the 
reader to expect, and hope for, so much as does “Mental Prayer and 
Modern Life.” D. R. K. 
LITURGICAL PRAYER. Its History and Spirit. Rs Abbot Fernand Cabrol, 

a The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. xiv-382. Cloth, 

A hearty welcome should meet this book by the late, distinguished 
Abbot of Farnborough (an English abbey which had to be relinguished 
within the last few years by his French community and is now enjoying 
a new life under the Benedictines of Prinknash). The work first appeared 
in French in 1900, but was only available in English translation in 1922. 
More recently, it has been out of print. 

For one who seeks an introduction to liturgical prayer, there is a 
wealth of material here. The elements of liturgical prayer, the historical 
development of Christian assemblies, the prayers of the Church, the sanc- 
tification of time, places, things, and of life (through the sacraments and 
sacramentals) are all discussed, not at length, but sufficiently to insure 
the reader that a study of the book will give the groundwork on which 
he can build from newer studies. 

That last thought leads to a wish, unfulfilled in this case. When a 
book as valuable as this is reprinted, wouldn’t it be possible for some 
present-day liturgist to revise it and include the findings (and they have 
been many and great) of the past quarter century of liturgical study? Or 
must we confess that we have no men of the author’s stature, competent 
to carry on his work? 

The quality of the paper used in this new edition, too, is definitely 
superior to that of the old edition, and thus adds to the attractiveness 
of the reprint. L. M. 
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PROBLEMES DE L’ADAPTATION EN APOSTOLAT. By Rev. L. & 
Coninck, S.J. Casterman, Tournai, Belgium. 1949. Pp. 170. Paper, 45 f; 
Much has been written in recent years about the French “Missions,” 

and the general problem of what Guardini speaks of as “the Church 

coming to life in the hearts of men.” Fr. de Coninck reviews the paro- 
chial situation in Belgium, and summarizes the attempts made to bring 
the people into the full current of Christ’s truth and life. Of particular 
interest is his chapter on the Sunday Mass, and he shows himself well 
aware of the essential contributions which the liturgical apostolate has 
to offer. Half-way measures of apologetics or even of moralizing are 
simply inadequate to the great need. As Fr. Courtney Murray put it some 
years ago: “To a radical and total challenge, one must fling a radical 
and total answer. To a complete system of thought one must oppos 
another system of thought, even more unitary, coherent, articulated. 

Against an all-devouring mystique, one must turn the full force of an- 

other mystique, whose inner dynamism is still more triumphant and whos 

engagement of the whole man is still more imperious” (Theologica 

Studies, V, p. 352). G. L. D. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE LIEBE. An Exposition of 1 Cor. 13. By Romano 

Guardini. Verlag Hess, Basel, Switzerland. Pp. 36. Paper. 

The author fears that some scriptural passages are cherished for precious 
esthetic and poetic reasons and consequently lose almost all meaning. St. 
Paul’s chapter on charity seems to have suffered especially from such 
maudlin appreciation. The author interprets the famous chapter in a 
realistic and satisfying manner by dispelling the fog of sentimentality 
and by portraying the eternal vigor and newness of the inspired word. 
Charity gives meaning to spiritual life, is the Christian virtue of daily life, 
is the eternal virtue. Thus, the pre-eminence of charity over all other 
gifts and virtues is demonstrated philosophically and exegetically in a 
penetrating delineation of the mind of St. Paul. E. $. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. GATEWAY TO THE FAITH. 
Two films, each about 25 minutes in length. Distributor: United World 
Films (542 So. Dearborn St.), Chicago. 

Seeing films like this makes one think of the tremendous possibilities 
for good in television. The liturgy, as Fr. Martindale reminded us in the 
January issue, is in many ways the Church’s best apologetic. Most non- 
Catholics will never attend a Catholic service in church; but a good 
filming, with adequate commentary, televised into the privacy of theit 
own homes, would attract a vast audience of friends and “foes,” eaget 
to know more about that fascinating enigma which is the Church. Cath- 
olics, too, could be better instructed about the Church’s way of Life in 
a manner otherwise often impossible. 

Easily the better of the two films is the one on the Mass. In many 
respects it is excellent, and will serve its purpose well. But from a liturgi- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


cal point of view, the following criticisms may be voiced. It is a low 
Mass, decidedly low: although the camera switches to a few people in 
the pews occasionally, there is no suggestion of a congregation’s collab- 
oration in a common Sacrifice. (A telling bit of realism: while the com- 
mentator is saying that the best way for the laity to assist at Mass is by 
the use of the missal, the camera plays on three kneeling persons, two of 
them praying from missals, and the third very devoutly beginning her 
rosary.) At the offertory, the wonderful meaning of pouring water into 
the wine, as expressed in the prayer, should have been brought out; by 
comparison, the historical fact of the Jews mixing water with wine is of 
secondary import; and there was plenty of time for both explanations. 
Weakest of all was the commentary on the Canon: at the Consecration, 
some remarks about transubstantiation and adoration, followed by an 
explanation of the signs of the cross over the oblation. Here, certainly, 
the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice and the importance of the people’s union 
with it in self-oblation, as well as the fact of community with the entire 
Church, militant, triumphant and suffering, should have been stressed. 


An unfortunate lapse into the medieval “symbolical” type of Mass- 
explanation occurred at the fractio: the breaking of the Host was inter- 
preted as violence done to the body of Christ; and the commixtio as the 
restoration to life or the resurrection. At Communion, the commentator 
sid: the priest must receive, the people may. More in keeping with the 
common Banquet idea would have been: “the people are urged to... .” 
It would also have been preferable, in this film intended for instruction, 
if the people had received “ex hac altaris participatione,” as urged by 
Mediator Dei. 


In the baptism film, the chief objection from a liturgical viewpoint is 
that the whole rite seemed a completely private affair: no hint of bap- 
tism being a birth into a community. Other criticisms: the introductory 
few minutes of popular apologetics, complete with quotation from Macau- 
ley and the 300 million argument, could well have been omitted. The 
important and meaningful rubrics about the initial rite taking place at 
entrance of church, and renunciations at entrance of baptistry, should 
be observed. Anointing with chrism by means of a large cross over hair 
of the baptized is of doubtful propriety. And while it is understandable 
that the customary white cloth was used instead of a baptismal dress, the 
candle at least should have been given, instead of merely allowing the 
baptized to hold for a while the candle that had been burning from the 
very beginning(?). Some of the prayers would have been more effective 
if quoted directly, when there was time. The narrator, in contrast to the 
excellent work of the one in the Mass film, was obviously reading his part. 
In both films, Latin was referred to as the official language of the Church: 
it is an official language of the Church, or the official language of the 
Roman Rite. 
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In sum, both films will prove useful, more especially because in both, 
the sacred rites were carried out with edifying reverence; but both ay 
perfectible in rather important details. G. L.D, 


CHRIST THE SAVIOR. A Commentary on the Third Part of St. Thomas 
Theological Summa. By the Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Tra. 
lated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1950, 
Pp. iv-748. Cloth, $9.00. 

In this volume the well-known Thomist theologian presents a thor. 
ough commentary on the Christology of the Third Part of the Summ 
theologica. The two main parts deal with the Incarnation and the Re. 
demption respectively, to which is added a brief compendium of Mario. 
ogy with an appendix on the much-discussed question of the definability 
of the Assumption. Readers acquainted with other dogmatic textbooks 
by the Dominican author will find the same method employed here. I 
is the exegetical method of expounding the Angelic Doctor, the method 
of the commentary following closely the order of the Summa. The highly. 
priced volume is scientific, technical theology; the book is in fact a tram- 
lation of classroom lectures first published in Latin in 1945. Teacher 
and students of theology desirous of acquainting themselves with th 
more common interpretations of the Thomists can profitably consult this 
work. An extensive index facilitates its use. M. J. M. 


THE CHANT. A Simple 2nd Complete Method for Teachers and Students 
By V.G.L. Second Edition. Desclée & Co., Tournai, Belgium. 1949. Pp. 
(28. Paper, n. p. g. 

The English-speaking world now has a simple but thorough textbook 
on the Solesmes method of Gregorian chant that breathes the very spirit 
of Dom Mocquereau. The author of this systematic exposition of th 
Church’s sung prayer was a former pupil of the great French Benedictine 
This text, having been compiled from the author’s notes for her chant 
courses, is meant for both teachers and students. 


There are seventeen lessons in all, beginning with the simplest theory 
on the diatonic scale, notation, and the grouping of sounds right on 
to the more difficult study of the greater rhythm of the sentence ani 
psalmody. But the progressive steps are explained so lucidly and so orgati- 
cally that the method can be almost self-taught. The greatest emphasis 
is put on the rhythm, the soul of the chant, and the author is careful 
show how this rhythm has its basis in the natural accentuation of th 
Latin word. But even in her treatment of rhythm she does not lose sight 
of her main objective, namely practicality, for she states that “‘theoreticd 
considerations on the nature of rhythm are outside the scope of thi 
course” (p. 72). 


Sprinkled throughout the book are practical hints to the teacher 
how to implement a particular point of the theory in the classroom 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Copious examples and diagrams help to clarify the text. Especially is this 
true in the chapter on chironomy. There are also many exercises for class- 
work in grouping notes and chironomizing. 


All of the essential elements are treated of and many technical terms 
well defined, but perhaps a chapter on Latin pronunciation should have 
been included. At the end of the book the author has appended some 
helpful notes on the tempo of the chant and, by way of a conclusion, 
some very orthodox remarks about the interpretation of the chant. Per- 
haps the greatest virtue of this work is that you are never permitted to 
forget that Gregorian chant is a vehicle for prayer — liturgical prayer. 
Teachers and all others interested in obtaining exact knowledge about the 
science and artistry of the Solesmes method will be happy that this text 
has been published. C.G. S. 


CHARLES DE CONDREN. By M. V. Woodgate. The Newman Press, 

Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. xii-156. Cloth, $2.25. 

The author has half a dozen other biographies of French personalities 
of former centuries to his credit. This presents the same characteristics: 
pleasant, fluent style, not very profound but neither superficial — the 
type of book that lends itself well to convent or monastic refectory read- 
ing. Since Condren is one of the spiritual giants of the spiritually “ex- 
citing” seventeenth century France, one is grateful for any account of his 
life, and doubly grateful that it is written with sympathy and admiration. 
But the author stops short at the threshold of the theological importance 
of the man — about which Henri Brémond gives a masterful and ad- 
miring account in his magnum opus: Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Re- 
ligieuse en France: with Bérulle and Olier, he developed a school of theo- 
logical thought, incarnational in emphasis, which produced a liturgical 
movement of depth and vision, but which was cut short by the political 
chicanery of Cardinal Mazarin. Cardinal Suhard in his great pastoral 
Priests Among Men was deeply influenced by their thought. Condren 
was the second superior of the Oratory in France. So it gives one a feeling 
of historical rightness to know that the Oratorians, in France but especial- 
ly in Germany, are in the forefront of the modern liturgical revival, 
not perhaps in theological creativity, but in pastoral application and 
adaptation. G. L. D. 


LIVING WITH GOD. By Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1950. Pp. v-90. Cloth, $1.50. 

In this little book the author’s aim is to make souls realize fully the 
profound truth of God’s presence in the soul through sanctifying grace. 
Excellent chapters are those on conditions of intimacy with God, the 
practice of this intimacy, and its splendor. The book first came out about 
thirty years ago; but the freshness of view and the vitality of the doctrine 
remain untarnished by the years. In this Fr. Plus resembles St. Paul whose 
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modern herald he is. One writes with this kind of warmth and familiarity. 
about the indwelling of God in the human soul only after he has per 
sonally and deeply experienced that indwelling. E. A. Lig 


MORE ABOUT DOM MARMION. Translated from the French by the 
Earl of Wicklow. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1950. Pp. 128% 
Cloth, $1.75. | 
This latest tribute to the great abbot of Maredsous is made up of three 

parts: first, a biographical sketch by the Earl of Wicklow, translator and 

editor, taken mainly from Dom Thibault’s Abbot Marmion, a Master of 
the Spiritual Life. Second, a chapter on our Lady from an unpublished’ 
work by Dom Marmion himself, called Christ the Ideal of the Priest,” 

Dom Marmion points out in it that the theological basis of our devotion’ 

to Mary is threefold — the eternal predestination of the mystery of the 

Incarnation, conformity to Christ who as man loved and venerated Hig: 

holy Mother, and Mary’s supreme power in the dispensation of grace, 

Then he explains the meaning of true devotion to Mary, beautifully sum- 

marizing it in the sentence: “In a general way, one may say that for @ 

priest it consists in behaving towards her as Jesus did Himself” (p. 82), 


The third part is made up of the translation of a series of essays om 
Dom Marmion’s spiritual teaching which appeared in La Vie Spirituelle i 
1948, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death. The underlying theme 
of all these essays is the Christocentric outlook of Abbot Marmion in hig) 
writings. Dom Olivier Rousseau treats of Marmion’s vast knowledge 
and constant use of the Scriptures, both the Old and the New Testament, 
while Very Rev. Denis Buzy, S.C.J., discusses him as the theologian of 


St. Paul, showing that his principal theological thesis is based on Pauli 
doctrine. 

Dom Lambert Beauduin writes on Dom Marmion as one who reveals to 
us the soul of the liturgy, “all those elements of doctrine and of life? 
which it holds in reserve within the visible envelope of its rites and its 
symbols: he is the theologian of the liturgy” (p. 70). Rev. Ephrem 
Boularand, S.J., studies the Christocentric quality in Dom Marmion, trac= 
ing its formation, its development, and its original features in him. If 
the final chapter, Very Rev. M. M. Philipon, O.P., calls Marmion thé 
“Doctor of Divine Adoption,” since the ever-recurring theme in his) 
writings is the divine plan: “The great plan of the eternal Father, a 
mystery hidden in God before all ages, is to restore all things, to sanctify 
the world through His Son Jesus Christ” (p. 122). % 

The content of the book will appeal to all those who are interested if 7 
Dom Marmion and his profound yet simple doctrine, which makes Christ 7 
not one of the means of the spiritual life, but all our spiritual life. Une 
fortunately the translation from the French is poor. There are a number) 
of gallicisms and many awkward sentences that make the reading un) 
pleasant and difficult at times. K. 
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